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SOME PRESENT ASPECTS OF FOREIGN 
UNIVERSITY LIFE 



By Robert V. Mekriix 
Rhodes Scholar, Balliol College, Oxford 



The following article has been kindly prepared by Mr. Merrill on request of 
the Journal, that its readers may have as fresh and exact a description as possible 
of the present status of our great sister universities within the dark shadow of the 
war cloud. To all these in their distress, the Journal extends cordial sympathy. — 
Editor. 

It is of course perfectly reasonable to expect, as it is banal to 
complain, that war should take away from the community a far 
greater proportion of its intelligent and highly trained young men 
than of its less able members; but it is not the least perturbing 
element in the present general trouble that the universities involved 
have thus early begun to suffer, since on their members will be laid 
the task of reconstruction when military success and failure have 
been decided. While in no belligerent country, except perhaps 
Belgium, has the process of university education come to a complete 
standstill, yet everywhere the number both of instructors and of 
students has been tremendously reduced. 

The reopening of the University of Berlin, closed since early 
in the war, has recently been announced; but it is unlikely that 
there will be any considerable attendance except on the part of 
young or physically deficient men, and perhaps of women and 
Americans. The loose-knit character of the German universities 
in general naturally makes it simpler to open or close them to 
students than is the case with institutions of a more strictly resi- 
dential nature, such as the English or the American. 

One Continental university has already been destroyed; but 
Cambridge has been as hospitable to it in its corporate character 
as to its teaching staff and undergraduates individually, so that we 
may yet hope to see the University of Louvain replanted in its 
original home after a sojourn on English soil. For the present, 
many of its students are continuing their work at Oxford also and 
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supplementing their regular courses by attending special classes in 
the English language. 

Cambridge herself has lost fully two-thirds of her student body 
and may expect it to be still further diminished before the opening 
of the winter term. There was even a report earlier in the year 
that Trinity College would be compelled to close, but this has yet 
to be confirmed. Many of the undergraduates received commis- 
sions early in the war and are now either finishing instruction or 
off to the front, as are the former members of the Cambridge 
University Officers' Training Corps; many have now joined the 
corps and are training diligently in the expectation of commissions 
by Christmas time. Others, whose ambition does not reach to a 
commission, have entered the University and Public Schools 
Battalion of Kitchener's army and are being drilled at Epsom. 
Meanwhile the vacant quarters in the colleges are occupied by 
regulars and territorials in preparation for active service, and 
extensive hospital accommodations are being put in readiness for 
the care of wounded sent back from the front. 

Oxford has already been established for some time as a Red 
Cross base, the university having offered the great Examination 
Schools as a hospital and equipped it with beds contributed by 
the various colleges. Such of the medical students as yet remain 
are devoting much of their time to the assistance of the staff 
surgeons, and so co-operate vigorously with their friends and late 
associates now at the front in the military branch of service. 
Oxford, like the sister university, has only a third of her usual 
quota this term, of whom it is safe to say that every eligible man 
is training in one way or another for active service. The men 
already with the colors have been distributed in much the same 
manner as has the Cambridge contingent, and those who are left 
at each university are reading with increasing personal interest such 
news of the forces as the Press Bureau passes. 

Academically the university has not remained inactive during 
the war. A manifesto, published by certain German professors 
shortly after the beginning of hostilities, has been answered by a 
pamphlet whose signatories are a number of well-known members 
of Oxford's history faculty, and which supports its arguments with 
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excerpts from such documents as the British Gray Paper, the Ger- 
man White, and the Russian Orange Papers. Such a publication, 
aside from the ex parte character of its origin, should prove a useful 
sourcebook for the study of diplomatic relations before the war. 
A great number of lesser pamphlets have been issued by other 
academies on the political, philosophical, and religious aspects 
of the war and are widely advertised by local booksellers. 

The effect on the ordinary life of Oxford is most impressive to 
anyone who has been in residence in a normal year. The attend- 
ance on lectures is naturally much reduced, as is the number of 
lecture courses offered. Uniforms are increasingly to be seen in 
the quadrangles and the streets, while a decree of the Vice- 
Chancellor has made military costume equivalent at all academic 
functions to the gown hitherto required. Most of the men and 
many of their instructors are drilling for some three or four hours 
in the day, besides doing their regular work, and such activity 
leaves of course very little time for ordinary diversions. Most of 
the clubs and societies so affected by the Oxford man have either 
vanished outright or boast only so many members now in residence 
as can wind up their affairs with some semblance of decency and 
constitutional procedure. Even the Union Debating Society 
has been forced to rescind its program of meetings and is carrying 
on its work with only a very small percentage of active members. 

Although the powers that govern the university as a whole 
have decided after some discussion to continue in its present 
status, the financial atmosphere of England generally may prove 
less than kind to some of the colleges that compose it. The deficit 
of expected entrants, with the loss of members who would normally 
be continuing in residence and whose accounts remain unpaid, 
forms a considerable part of their loss; land, in which the funds of 
so many colleges and halls are to a greater or less degree invested, 
has of late years been steadily declining in value; and now the 
perilous state of securities in general may become so serious as to 
force the definite closing of the least comfortably endowed houses. 
Such action would seriously distress everyone concerned, and the 
poorer colleges are economizing most strictly in hope of eventually 
finding their feet again. 
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Great as has been the effect already produced by the war on the 
two great English universities, and both directly and indirectly on 
the towns with which they are so closely connected, and serious as 
the outlook for each appears to be, the sentiment exhibited by them 
throughout has been unexceptionable. The townsfolk are cheer- 
fully making great personal sacrifices in accommodating the many 
Belgian refugees and British troops quartered temporarily in their 
houses; while undergraduates are shifting their quarters in college 
to leave as many buildings as possible available for barrack pur- 
poses, and the college gardens are opened to convalescents from 
the hospitals. Those who must remain at home express most 
practically their appreciation of the opportunities offered them, 
while those who are training for what is called with doubtful 
accuracy, "active service," look keenly to the chance of making 
themselves useful in the eyes of their country; so that town and 
gown are at last working with all their hearts for a common end. 



